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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO tuene, 


\ Hts DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF RIS 
HEALTH. 


Iou'rt gone !—the last farewell is past 
The parting pang is o'er! 
[ne dreaded hour has come at last— 
We see thy form no more ! 
But many hearts shall follow thee 
With anxious thoughts and fears, 
And the fond eye of memory 
Look back on vanished years. 
Our hearts shall oft past sceues recall, 
And think on what thou wert through al! 


We think of thee—not with the grief 
Which wastes, in loud lament, 

Its bitterness, and finds reliet 
Ere yet its tears are spent; 

But with a sadness still and deep 
Enduring and intense, 

Which doth not but in secret wee p 
Absorbing every sense, 

Pill every thoaght is fixed upon 

The iunage of the absent one 


{f tears and prayers, to form a spell 
Around thee may combine, 

from thee each danger to repel, 
A charmed life ts thine. 

Yon dangerous sea, which hath unpelled 
Fall many a gallant prow, 

Ne‘er flowed beneath a bark which held 
One more beloved than thou, 

Of many a thought, and many a dream 

And hope, and fear, (hou art the theme 


\ mother’s tears will fall for thee, 
A father’s fervent prayers 

Follow thee o’er the deep dark sea— 
Sad vigils must be theirs, 

With many a dim foreboding fraught 
Ere thou their sight sha!t bless 

‘oh! what can mage im our thought 
\ pareat’s tenderness ?>— 

the love which never can grow cold 


Lhough earth no more the loved one hold 


Think not, though we are far apart, 
Although we see thee uot 

Chy noble mind and generous heart 
Can ever be forgot: 

Memory her vivid spells doth flin 
U er every thing we see; 

There’s nought around which doth not bri 
Some memory of thee; 

pon our hearts the seal is set— 
We could not, if we would, furget 


yd hearts shall tremble anxious! 

At every rising gale; 

the eve of love grow dim for thee, 

The cheek of triendship pale 

dark were the presentiments, 

Which, rising thick and fast, 

threw oer our hearts their shadows dens: 
When we looked on thee last. 

We will not name them—they shall be 

Palse dreams, unlike reality 


Oh! 


the sunny clime which thou dost seek 
Its boon shall not deny ; 
Health yet shall brighten on thy cheek 
And light thy speaking eye: 
But O thy noble heart and mind '— 
Let nought of change be there 
\We would not wish one blot to find 
Upon a page so fair 
What thought ike this can sooth our paun— 
Che hope to meet thee thus again Puynza. 
\ mother should give her children a superfluity of en- 
usiasm, that, after they have lost all they will lose on 
ixing with the world, euough may still remain to prompt 
ind support them through great actions. A cloak should 
eof three-pile, to keep its gloss in wear 


THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIBROR. 
SPEECH-MAKING, 
Ir has been justly observed that the present is a 
remarkable age, abounding with all manner of ad- 
vances in science and mechanics, with improvements, 


_ both external and internal, in polity, in jurisprudence, 


and in crime. 
lect is indeed no idle boast; the nineteenth century 
has been the mother of too many sublime discoveries, | 
to justify the assertion that its claims to admiration | 
and respect are but empty pretensions. In England, 
the great fountain-head of all improvements, the list 
of wonders swells to an almost innumerable magni- 
tude. There a bridge has been at least in part con- 
structed, by which the former order of things was in- 
tended to be reversed throughout, and travellers were 
to effect a passage beneath instead of above the aque- 
ous obstacle to continued progress; the old-fashioned 
methods of vehicular conveyance have been scouted 
and all but banished from ordinary use, and the as- 
piring genius of the age could not rest satisfied with- 
out pressing into its service the elements themselves, 
when it would move from place to place upon the sur- 
face of the kite-drawn 


cars have been devised and actually used, and even 


earth; steam-carriages and 


the wildly-magnificent project of an enormous cylin- 
der, through which erratic mortals should be propel- 
led by the pressure of the atmosphere with a velocity 
but little inferior to that of cannon balls, has not been 
without its supporters. In science the wondrous pro- 
gress of improvement has not been less; the whole 
theory of mental philosophy, as advanced and advo- 
cated by Reid, and Hume, and Stewart, has been op- 
pugned, and another substituted in its place by later 
reasoners; even the mightiest offspring of the mighty 
mind of Newton, the theory of gravitation, has been 
assailed, and only not overturned, because the minds 
of men have been too closely occupied with matters 
of deeper interest to enable Sur Richard Phillips to 
obtain a patient and impartial hearing—at least so he 
savs himself. In chemistry, the changes that have 
taken place are so numerous and so well known as 
to obviate the necessity of more than a mere refer- 
ence. In politics, the sages of that enlightened na- 
tion have discovered, that when the minds of a por- 
tion of the population are excited almost to rebellion 
by distress and dissatisfaction, force should be resorted 
to rather than conciliation ; that, as an abstract prin- 
ciple, the government of a military leader ts likely to 
prove better than that of a mere civilian, that an over- 
whelming load of national debt is a great blessing, 
and that free and unincumbered commerce with other 
nations is a thing to be deprecated and avoided like 
the pestilence. Even in crime, the felons of former 
iges must hide their diminished heads upon a com- 
parison with the brilliant and accomplished rogues of 
the present day. True, there was once a Barrington, 
but his name, like a single star, shines in solitary 
glory amid the dim lustre of his contemporaries. It 
was reserved for the niveteenth century to exhibit 
the magnificent and widely-extended frauds of a/ 
Fauntleroy and a Stephenson, the murderous atrocity 


(of a Thurtell, and the desperate and daring ingenui-| 


ty of an Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 


The much-talked-of march of intel- 
i 


|| In other nations, the wonders of the present cen- 
| tury have been found equally worthy of record 
| France, Germany, and our own more favoured land, 
| have also done their part in exalting and sustaining 
| the splendour of the age in which we live. But of 
all the magnificent and astonishing improvements of 
which it has to boast, there is none more striking 
than the 
making has been brought, whether we consider the 


perfection to which the system of speech 


admirable nature of the speeches theniselves, or the 
,abundance in which they are presented for our admi- 
ration. Is a building of more than private dignity to 


be erected, we have speeches; a canal to be com 


j menced, a speech; the death of any mau of more 


than ordinary mark and likelihood affords a fair oc- 
casion for many exquisite addresses ; anniversaries o 
every possible description, whether of buths or deaths 
evacuations, coronations, arri- 
vals, and be 
speech. If a dinner is given to an officer, either civil 


of battles, victories, 


institutions, all must celebrated by a 
or military, he makes a speech of enormous length ; 
his entertainers answer by the mouth of some chosen 
member of their body, and the whole crude mass of 
nonsense is disseminated by the newspapers, with co 
pious remarks, to the four quarters of the earth. Elec 

tions are surpassingly prolific in these never-enough 
to-be-admired outpourings of patriotism and humili 
although to our shame it must be confessed that, 


bre- 


tv; 
in this particular, we 
thren of Great Britain; there the 


ire outdone by our eldes 
polling is aecom 
panied throughout its whole progress by the wise etfu 
ind ¢ ven 


sions of the candidates and thei adherents ; 


when the contest is decided, the war of words us still 


ke 


days and weeks, in the form of 


ptup, and the hard-fought battle rages for whole 
addresses congratula 
. the ter 
ill 


tory or recriminative; while with us, as vet 


mination of the struggle puts an end at once to 


displays of vival oratory. 
An idea has been thrown out by Leigh Hunt, fron 
which 


some judicious hints might perhaps be bor 


rowed, and applied to the subject of this article; i 


was a proposition submitted to the whole tribe of 1 
matore for their judicious and deliberate considera 
tion, and intended to effect a saving of much valu 
able time and still more valuable paper, by recom 


mending to them to forego at once all the superfluons 
parts of their effusions, that ts to say, all except the 
rhymes. His proposition was founded upon the fact 
that of the 
there are so few of which it is necessary to know any 


immense multitude of poems—so called— 


thing more than the terminations of the lines, to be 
icquainted with the whole object and tenor of th 
perpetrations themselves. As an evidence of the ad 
vantages to be derived from this method of poetizing 
Hunt has given, in the work from which we quote 
several specimens of his improved plan, in the vari 
ous kinds of poetry, with prose explanations, or ra 
ther comments at full length. The following is a pas 
toral, which is certainly deserving of praise for it 
brevity, if it is utterly destitute of any other merit 





dawn each fair me ray 
plains spoke mine to heat 
lawn beech hau tired play 
swains yoke divine woo sweet 
tune fields shi adieu § farewel 
lays bowers darts flocks cows 
moon yields maids renew dell 
TaZe flowers hearts rocks bougl 
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It must be obvious to the least discerning reader, 


that the foregoing rhymes give a sufficiently definite 
idea of the subject of the pastoral, and, as usual, it 
opens with an account of two successful rural lovers 
describing to each other the course and current of 
their respective passions; they sally forth in the 
morning, of course happen to fall into the proper 
place and dialogue; expatiate upon the charms and 
condescension of their Phyllises; do justice at the 
same time to the fields and shades; and finish, as 
usual, by requesting their flocks to keep quiet, while 
they renew their harmonious contest under the boughs 
of some expanded tree. 

Might not some improvement of this nature be 
wopted in the construction of addresses? We gene- 
rally find an infinite sameness pervading the whole 
tribe, both in idea and expression. An ingenious man, 
with time to spare upon his hands, might perhaps 
find a profit in preparing a number of the words and 
phrases that most frequently occur in the effusions of 
these every-day orators, such as ** patriotism,’’ ** love 
of country,”’ ** conscious of my own demerits,” * in- 
wequate to the task,’ ** confidence in your kind in- 
dulgence, 
&c. &c.—these might be kept for sale at every gro- 
cery and dram-shop, nicely done up in bundles of 
some three or four hundred each, and when wanted 
for use, strung together with a number of interme- 
diate words, which, as they would be of but little 
importance to the sense, might be added by any in- 
different person who would be willing to take the 
trouble, and there is an oration ready to be delivered 
at a moment's warning. 

If this plan should be 
be found profitable, it is to be hoped that the clanns 


carried into operation, and 
of the proposer to a portion of the receipts will not 


be overlooked. 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE BACHELOR. 


Nav, dearest Gertrude 
“Nay me no nays, dear sir,” interrupted Gertrude ; 





have positively set my heart upon going to this ball, and I 
know you will not refuse your own Gertrude this one fa- 
vour—upon her birth-day too. Have you forgotten that I 
im seventeen to-day ?” 

“ Are you, indeed? Well then, if—— 

“There, there—I hate ifs,” and playtully closing his 
mouth with her hand, the beautiful girl fixed her eyes upon 
his, as if secking from them the consent refused by the 


lips. Those dear dark bewitching eyes of hers, | myself 





have often felt their influence ; and as M—— gi 





zed upon 
them, and upon the smile with which hope was wreathing 
her full lip, a thousand recollections of other days, and 
other eyes and smiles, so like hers, flashed over him, and, 
calling himself an old fool, he kissed her fair brow, and 


An old tool 


to make such a fuss about his daughter's going to a ball! 


bade her prepare tor the ball sure enough, 


Stop, gentle reader, Gertrude was not his daughter; she 
was—but—" thereby hangs a tale ;"’ and while our heroine, 
under the protection of the honourable Mrs. C—n, is en- 
joying herself at the ball, and Mr. —— is sitting in his 
lonely room, regretting her absence, we will relate the story. 

Charles Merton and Henry Allen were companions at 
the same school in childhood, intimate at the same college 
im after years, and at the moment when they separated, 
each to earu for himself a name and a tortune in the great 
world, in the enthusiasm of youth they vowed to main- 
tain for each other, through all the changes of life, an eter- 
nal, unchangeable friendship; and, in spite of many a wise 
shake of the head, and many a prediction to the contrary 
These 
predictions were founded on their total dissimilitude of 


from their classmates, the vow was never broken. 


character. Merton, though possessed of no uncommon 


talents, had passed through college with the highest ho- 


nour, and at his departure bore with him the esteem and 


espect of all who knew him Charles,” said his vene 


* * great occasion,” * public testimony,” | 


rable preceptor, as he folded him in a parting embrace, ‘in 
your path through life, remain but true to the character 
you have established here, and you cannot fail to be sac- 
cessful. Be ever as firm and unyielding in your principles, 
as persevering in your undertakings, and as correct in 
your deportment, and whatever may be your fate, in your- 
self you will be happy.” 

Charles, under a calm exterior, concealed strong and 


lasting feelings ; and as the words fell from the lips of the 
old man, they were engraven indelibly upon his heart, and 
Henry Allen, on the contrary, had 
received from nature brilliant and varied talents, sensitive 
lhere 


he never forgot them. 


feelings, and a form and face almost without fault. 
was no greater favourite among the scholars than Heary 
Allen: always acting from the impulse of the moment, he 
was ever veady to join in their youthful follies, and while 
his rashness often led them deeper into error, his genero- 
sity as often screened the timid from blame, eveu at the 
risk of being doubly punished himself. But, too unstable 
to gain more than temporary success in his studies, he tre- 
quently had the mortification to see honours, which, at the 
wrested from his grasp 
by those inferior to him in all but perseverance. These 
Atsuch times, 


outset, he was certain of winning, 


disappointments were not without effect. 
his sensitive delicacy reading contempt in every eye, he 
would yield himself for atime to a moody melancholy, and 
shun all society save that of his friend Charles, whose un 
wearied friendship even he could not repel. He gradually 
became capricious in his temper and fickle in his attach- 
ments; and though his company was still courted tor his 
polished and elegant conversation, though his wit still en- 
livened the festive board, yet bis name was seliom men- 
tioned as an honour to the college. While, however, every 
one loved him in spite of his faults, none was truly his friend 
but Charles Merton. 
his turn came to receive the farewell of the good old man 


I can see him even now, as he in 





His fine face pale with emotion, he threw himsel! into his 
arms, and in that softening hour receiving with gratitude 
the kind whispered advice to “ imitate his friend Charles,” 
he dashed away the last tears of his boyhood, and stood 
His affectionate farewells in 
that parting hour, his regrets for past follies, and resolu 


before us, the proud man 


tions of future amendments, regained for him the affection 
of those youthful hearts; and such is the fascination of 


look and manner, that, in his absence, the remembrance of 
' 





m caused his faults to be forgotten in bis brilliant quali- 
ties , all seriously felt his loss, and few spoke of him butas 
of the thoughtless and fascinating Henry. Such is fame 
Years passed away. The father of Charles was a wealthy 
merchant. By his desire, his son had succeeded him in 
his business, and, by slow but sure means, was acquiring 
fortune and standing among his fellow-citizens. 


had studied the law. 


Henry 
He was an eloquent and successtul 
pleader, but the drudgery of business was his aversion 
He was generous to a fault ; consequently, extravagant and 
thoughtless; and his purse, open to every wily applicant, 
In 
vain his friends remonstrated with him—it was his nature 


could seldom answer the demand of a needy creditor. 


he would say, and he could not help it; and Charles saw 
with regret, that though he might acquire fame, fortune 
would ever desert him. 

Mr. Campbell, the partner of the elder Merton, was the 
At the time Charles first be- 
came acquainted with her, she was three years younger 


father of an only daughter. 


Thrown 
frequently into her society, he soon feli for her the affec- 


than himself—a lively, pretty girl, of fourteen. 


tion of a brother; and she, on her part, treated him with 
He was her beau at all the par- 
ties of her young companions, the confidant of her little 


the frankness of a sister 


sorrows, and the participator in her innocent joys. She 
grew up a beautiful, intelligent, and accomplished woman. 
With a mind like that of Charles, there was but a step be- 
tween esteem and love, which my reader will have the 
goodness to imagine was easily taken, and he imbibed for 
her a deep and lasting attachment 

When, at the age of twenty-three, he saw himself firmly 
established in his business, he declared his attachment to 
her father, who, knowing his worth, sanctioned it with his 
warmest approbation. With Gertrude his suecess was less 
decided ; she was artless as a child, and had never thought 
of him as other than a brother and a friend. * Charles,”’ 
said she, ‘my heart is still free; and if, at the end of one 
year, you still stand as you now do, first in my affections 
this hand is yours.” 

i« 


thie ld have 


hope of aromantic lover. this answer wo 


join him in his purposed visit. 


been death; but Charles was, if not enraptured, at Jeas 
contented with it, and saw in her indifference only the pro 
per reserve of woman. Six months passed away, and a 
he looked forward with joy tu the fulfilment of bis wishes 
he would speak proudly to Gertrude of his prospects, ani 
picture to her the happiness that awaited them ; and as she 
listened to his noble and disinterested sentiments, and ry 
ceived proots of his pure affection, she began to think « 
herself as his future wite, and, as such, received the con 
gratulations of her friends in becoming silence. But Ge 
trude did not love Charles with the passionate ardour o! 
woman, and she was fated to discover her mistake. Pity 
that se could not have for ever remained in ignorance « 
it. Had she but once have plighted her vows to him at thr 
holy altar, the feelings of a wife would have rendered her 
heart invulnerable to the shafts of the mischievous urchin 
Ah 


why is woman thus for ever the victim of her own devoted 


and she might, even now, have been a happy woman 


self-sacrificing heart? Poor Charles, too secure in his ow: 
happiness, was destined to be himself the destroyer of i 
for ever. Whether it was merely chance, or whether u 
consciously, fearing the power of Henry's fascinations, | 
had been the means of preventing it, we will not deter 
mine; but it had so happened, that Henry and Gertrud: 


But one beautiful evening, on his w ayt» 


had never met. 
Mr. Campbell's, Charles met Henry, and asked bim te 
On their way, he untolde 
to him his future prospects, spoke of the mental and per 
sonal charms of his beloved, and jokingly invited him t 
attend at his wedding that day six months. 

They entered the room where Gertrude was seated alon: 
She rose to welcome them, aud as Charles introduced | 
friend, involuntarily glanced from one to the other, as it 
contrasting their appearance, It was an unfavourable mo 
ment for poor Charles. He had already begun to repen! 
of his ill-judged coutidence ; and as he watched her speak 


ing looks, his face became pale with anxiety, and his unea 


siness gave an embarrassment to his mauner, very different 


from his usual self-possession. But Henry bowed grace- 
fully to the blooming girl, and expressed his hopes ot a 
future acquaintance, with all the ease and elegance of « 
man of fashion. He tound Gertrude, as he had expecte 
a very pretty, genteel girl, but when, in conversing wil 


> countenance tllamined with intel! 





her, he saw her whol 
gence—when he cauglit the soft melting glances of het 
dark eyes, and heard the low sweet tones of her voice, | 
thought her the most beautiful woman he had ever seen 
and, ere the close of that eventful evening, he had whispe) 
ed to himselt that Charles was too cold, too unimpassione 
to deserve so rare a blessing, and he could not help thin! 
ing how diilerently he would have loved her. 


(To be concluded in our next 





THE FINE ARTS. 





THE PANORAMA OF GENEVA. 
We noticed the new exhibition at the Rotundaa few day 
The Panorama building in Chambers-street 





ago. Wii 
has been ornamented within a few months with the pictur: 
of Athens and Mexico, now offers a beautiful transcry 
of the scene presented to one who chooses a favourable sy 
on Lake Leman, near to the city of Geneva, where the es 
embraces the variety of fine and beautiful objects that pr: 
sent themselves in all directions. The sceuery of thats 
cinity, so widely and so justly famed, may perhaps be bet 
ter understood and appreciated after one glance at t 
picture, than after reading all the descriptions ever 
ten of it. The spectator is surrounded with water, whic 
the artist has enlivened by introducing a number of bo 
of different sizes, near enough to exhibit to advantage | 
picturesque costumes of the peasantry from several of t 
neighbouring cantons. Garden-walls are seen on one side 
overhung with foliage, the lake spreads out to a greatd 


tance in front, with its varied and cultivated shore ont 
right, ornamented with numerous country louses, ait 
t 


backed by fine ridges of mountains, the most distant 
which is Mount Blanc and its well known fellow peaks, ¢ 

vered with snow, ata distance of about filty miles. | 

citv of Geneva is seen on two sides of the panorama, ovet 
topped in some places by other mountains; and the elca 
ness and brilliancy of the sky, with the smoothness an 
transparency of the water, present the various features | 


I 


the scene in a highly favourable view, while they produ: 


the a fine dav in a delightful season of t 


vem Praily Advertise 


impressions of 
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THE CENSOR. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE PRESS. 


Mr. Mornis—If we examine the coiaplexion and charac- 
ter of the great majority of the diurnal and other journals 
of the United States, we shall find them strikingly deficient 
on the score of useful instruction. They will be found to 
be made up ina great measure of accounts of murders and 
executions, of piracies, of attempts at arson, burglaries, pil- 
ferings, assaults and batteries, counterfeitings, swindlings, 
abductions, kidnappings, petty frauds, horse-racing, trot- 
ting-matches, vulgar anecdotes, and a tiresome tissue of 
other depravities and follies, many of them so contemptible 
as to be utterly unworthy of notice. It is impossible to 
trace the influence of these things on the public feelings 
and habits; for no one can “* paint the finest features of the 
mind.”’ But, by the help of the unagination and a little so- 
ber reflection, we perceive numberless mischiets to be their 
natural offspring. They serve to corrupt and pervert the 
moral propensities and views, and to imtroduce a certain 
looseness, not to say licentiousness, of manners and senti- 
ments through almost every channel of society. Not a few 
of the gazettes are devoted to the dissemination of obsceni- 
ty, falsehoods, and slanders, and of the harsh asperities of 
vindictive political aspirants or their wretched instruments 
Those subjects which have an important bearing on the 
great leading interests of the community, which are calcu- 
lated to open the door to valuable improvements, to the 
acquisition and extension of useful knowledge, to general 
edification and the refinement of manners, are almost whol- 
But we find no deficiency in schemes 
which are designed to pamper the foul spirit of avarice, to 


ly lost sight of. 


deceive and strip the unsuspecting, and to enable the cun- 
ning harpy to take advantage of his less skilful neighbour. 
That insatiable lust for distinction, which can only be gra- 
tified by means of wealth or power, has every where, and 


inall classes,” obtained such on ascendency, that rectitude 


and honour seem to be discarded, and the “ means are 


sanctified by the end.” This, however, is the less to be 
wondered at, when it is known that men, who would fain 
ve thought the meek and pure disciples of the Christian re- 
ligion, are eagerly seeking tor opportunities to enrich 
themselves, or to get the emoluments of office, little regard 
mg the evils that may be brought upon others, however 
eruel or unjust m their operations This has become too 
nuch the ruling passion of our countrymen. So confirmed 
s this habit, that it would appear to be alarming!ly porten- 
fous; 
harpers 

But I return to the subject of the gazettes, those foun- 
tains trom which meessantly flow streams of such diversi- 
fied character, that itis difficult to speak of them as they 
leserve without losing sight of decorum. If they convey 
utelligence in an expeditious and cheap form, and make 
known to distant readers the policy of nations and the 
ssues of battles; if, through this medium, men are made 
better acquainted with their natural and political rights; if 
are dis- 


they learn who are to be their rulers, and who 





nissed from office; they also learn all the wiley tricks of 
party, and are constantly the dupes of designing knaves 
tustead of studying what might otherwise be useful, they 
re led astray either by the pestiferous drenchings of poli- 
ical quacks, or are amused by a detail of the trifling and 
orrupting facts which daily meet our eye, and which, ina 
iultitude of cases, are as derogatory to editors and print 
rs as they are oflensive to people of correct moral per- 
I maintain, there are but 


eptions. To these allegations 


f'wexceptions.t We here find no light thrown upon the 


iences, no aid given to the arts, no benetits conterred upon 


*Welt m this wholesale charge of our intelli 


d respect 
it and respec 


er leave to dissent tr 


ible correspondent; tor though it may apply to many 





still wisist upen numerous boueurable exceptions; and with regard 
shat foreigners may aspe f of Us a8 a Hutson. Our answeris ina 
mm Shakspeare, 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.” 

We must azain dissent, and could name many gazettes whose co 

s daily teem with usetul and solid intormation: but do not choose 
make comparisons Which might be deemed invidious, But, after 
ll, they who live by catering for the public, must turnish such viand. 
ily as the multitude are willing to pay tor. The tault, therefore, in 
eat measure, rests with the public, and not with the editors ot the 

v wynals. As popular t > atvance-, we have doubt but cor- 

mprovements will heep pace with it —£d. ).¥. Mi 


for we are already suspected of being a nation of 


agriculture, nor any prop to genius. The whole bears a 
resemblance to mountebank exhibitions, which serve only 
to call forth the * vacant laugh,” or to produce the still 
more ‘‘ vacant stare.”” Some of our own city gazettes arc 
shamefully deficient in their duty respecting suggestions 
that relate to pubiic improvements, unless it be a project of 
magnitude ; and even then, however important it may be, 
it is often left to slumber in obscurity, after having been 
barely touched upon. There is no limit to the field that 
lies open to every industrious labourer, provided there is a 
disposition to promote those schemes which deeply concern 
the best interests of the citizens. Much has been done, but 
much more remains to be accomplished ; and since no in- 
dividual can lay claim to all knowledge, every man is called 
It is the 


peculiar province of editors to scrutinize into such matters 


upon to contribute his mite tothe general stock. 


and to afford all the aid their presses can furnish in rela 
tion to those topics which involve the character, the em 
It they 
are wanting in their duty, they are without excuse; and 


bellishment, and the future grandeur of the city 


that they are open to the imputation of gross neglect and 
carelessness, | believe will not be denied. We fix this chat 
on the ground, that columns of their papers are frequently, 





£ 


aay, almost daily, filled with accounts of transactions of a 
very trifling nature, whilst things of the utmost consequence 
are passed by unheeded. The reputation of some of the 
journals in the Union is a disgrace to our country and to 
republican government; and a regard to the public morals 
the public tranquillity, and to the preservation of our free 


institutions, calls aloud tor a thorough reformation. 





FOR THE NEW-VORK MIRKOR 


THE KROL 


Mr. Morris—Several of my Knickerbocker friends hav- 





ing expressed their satisfaction on seceimg one of our ocea- 
siona! odes appear in your valuable paper, I take the liberty 
to trouble you with another; which, though a mere parody 

On 
your 


“ 


may not be unacceptable to many of your readers 
the celebration of our next anniversary, I shall beg 
acceptance of a ticket.” 


Krouts, who have so often fed, 

Here, on cabbage white and red, 

Welcome now, the board is spread 
For our revelry! 


Now's the day, and now’s the hour, 

See our roy al chiet devour 

couse, and cabbage sour 
Deorming tivairy ! 


Dausare, 


Who would be to care a slave’ 

Who, at such a feast, be grave 

Who retuse to chant a stave? 
Let him quickly flee 


Who for cabbage, king, and law 

hKuite and fork will freely draw 

Till there’s nought but bones to gnaw 
Let tum do like me 





By the fiends of care aad pain, 

by blue-devils in the brain, 

We will eat and quail champaigne 
Till the demons flee 


Lay the krout and smoked-gvose low 

Let the wime in torrents flow, 

Till the cheeks with rapture glow— 
"Tis our king's decrec 


Load your plates above the rim, 

Pill your glasses to the brim, 

linnk what honours wait on him 
Who the prize receives 


lisa race of bright renown 
lis to Win a@ princely crown 
lis to wear a regal gown 
Made of cabbage-leave: 


Krouts, then play your manly parts, 
With the puddings, pies, and tarts ; 
Cabbage heads have generous hea 


Let them bound with ol 


lis a custom we revere, 

lis a feast to Dutchmen « 

hnickerbockers, eve ry year, 
Keep the jubilee 


scar— 


* We thank ourc 
to decline the prope 
hi 


In addit 


rrespondent for his kind intentior leave 


but beg 
fant of 


ive 


d civility; tor ineal desce 


tu sas ur &rout 





is our 


old water 


the cheTbochers, set, stra e re 


n to this, we are ar iver soceet 


ind w 


t s kno to ve very {9 


THE STAGE. 





POR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
THE DRAMA. 


fain say a few words on this almosi obsolet 
Lhe days 


We wouk 
subject, before its glories are utterly forgotten 
of Shakspeare are past! ‘Time has been when such a man’s 
plays were performed in this city, and with considerable 
Since that 


applause too; but it is a long, long time ago 


period, the spirit of the age has changed; and on those 
boards where “ Richard plotted and Othello raved,”’ heart- 
held 


The toolish grandfathers and grandmothers 


less infidelity have their trium 


phant revels. 


ind noisy ribaldry 


ot the present generation would have preferred the philo 
sophy of Hanilet to that of a female lecturer, or the clumsy 
attempts at wit of a Shakspeare or Sheridan to the exqui 
site sallies and brilliant unpromptus of a masquerade ; but 
| Like little [saa 


their sapient descendants know bette: 


Mendoza, they are “keen, very keen aud are not 


longer to be takea in by the pretensions of such antiquated 


any 


True, the lectures” are “numbered with the 


but the 


querades has sprung up in them place, 


authors 


things o'erpast,” mtellectual amusement of mas 


and spread like an 
epidemic over every quarter of the town— 


— All the « 
Aud all the 
but we leave the blank to be supplied by those who hav 


ty ts & MAS uUETA tS 
women merely 


men and 
more charity for such patch-work tollies than ourselves 
The disease first commenced at the Park, and from thence 
inhabitants of 

until its fur 





branched out 1 all directions, infecting th 
every street with a © midsummer madness, 
ther progress was chee ked at once by the east and north 


rivers, who thus im a manner impudently usurped the 
rights and privileges of our active legislature, in whom the 
sule power of checking disorders is wisely tive sted, and 
by whom it is judiciously and efficiently exercised To the 
northeast, the mania, having a greater range, and eather 
thew, 
Mount Pitt circus were tain to abdicat 


me torce as it raged with uncommon virulence, so 


that the horses at 


their stare and stables, and the tashionables im that vicuity 


assembled thereon, and commenced masquerading forth 


with Meanwhile the aristocracy and democracy of the 


east end of the town,” and the regions thereunto adjomm 

fired with a spirit of laudable emulation, rivalled each other 
in the splendour and elegance of their * fancy balls.”’ Con 
siderable dispute has arisen to which of those parties the 


palm of superiority ought to be assigned. both have strong 


claims The assembles of the arstocracy were the more 
select—those of the democracy the more liberal, In the 
former, nothing darker than olive, or half-casic, were ad 
mitted: the latter were “ broad and general as the casing 
ur. and country and colour formed ue ground of objection 


In fact, things are coming toa strange pass in this city 


All is ether fiery zeal open infil lity or headlong dissipa 


tion In a short time there will be vo such thing as mild 


and moderate relivionorrational amusement lett. Amongst 





the latter we have ever ranked the theatre, when applhed 
to its proper uses, as first and foremost We have looked 
upon tl asa place where the best possibile things are re 
presented in the best ps sible mauner—as a moving picture 


gallery of the past, and a speaking panorama of the pre 


sent—w bere all that is great, glorious, and spurit-stirring u 


history and in song, and all that ts lively, witty, and hu 


morous in real lite, has been portrayed and condensed by 
s Amusement 


inevenmeg Now what a piece 


genius to form 


of egotism is man, when, rather than spend a dollar to wit 


ness the hair-breadth ‘scapes and moving tmeidents 
of the stage, he will give five to tread that stage himself, in 
aweak atte myt to sustain some assure d character, ot whicl 
he has as much conception as the character has of him 


Could any thing be more flat and vapid than some of ou 
late masquerades, where all was noise and nonsense, o1 


than laboured attempts at wit; wher 


men left off what they were, im 


Worse nonsense— 


a Vain eflort to be whatthe 


ould not be, and attempted to sustam their parts by 


Patfetay wee, Silken terms pre ov] 
Three-puled byperboles, spruce affectat 
I res pecantical,” ke 
And w many, for the last month, have spent their mor 
ings. in order to prepare tor the evenmege’s eflort, im concoct 


ime « onundrums ponde ribg over preime ditated prompt 


puns, studying jest-books, or any other way t 


Pick up wit as pi $ peas 
» 1 e tag ! ve r ’ 
We trust that the verv excess of the 5 . 
rk it w More yon ‘ 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
BY SYLVANUS URBAN, ESQ 


BER II. 








Tue second of my list of maxims is also one of extreme 
unportance, and requires to be observed with unremitting 
diligence; for the consequences of its non-observance are 

It is this: “ Never 
No matter what it is 


sure to be exceedingly unpleasant. 
break your word with a youngling.” 
you have promised to him, whether reward or punishment, 
privation or gratification, when the time or contingency 
arrives, keep your promise. If you have enjoined upon 
him performance or non-performance of a certain act, and 
intimated punishment in case of disobedience, be not 
moved from the fulfilment of your undertaking either by 
forgetfulness or indifference, or by his cries and mtreaties. 
It seems cruel to resist his impassioned pleadings, but it 
will be good in the end both for you and him; for him, be- 
cause he will learn to be more careful how he transgresses 
in future ; for you, because you will be spared both the dis- 
pleasure excited by his misconduct, and the pain of inflict- 
ing the punishment which that misconduct has merited 
Above all, by keeping your word with him invariably and 
strictly, you avoid the sin of lying yourself, and the tre- 
mendous consequences of setting him a lying example. lt 
once you fail in observing and keeping the faith which you 
have pledged, he wiil naturally expect that you will fail 
again, and thus learn to disregard your injunctions, and, 
what is worse, to disregard veracity; he will justify his own 
departures from the unswerving line of truth by your ex- 
ample. [ have had much experience with children, al- 
though a bachelor, tor 1 am blessed with a goodly list of 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, and uncles, who diligently 
observe the great command of the holy evangelists. My 
little nephews and nieces obey me more promptly and with 





far fewer symptoms of reluctance than they exh 
the commands of their parents, and simply because they 
have found by experience that, when | speak to them, my 
requisitions are not safely to be treated as were idle words ; 
that | will be obeyed, and when [ am not, that the promised 
punishment is sure to be forthcoming 
for I am not given to issuing unreasonable orders; | strive 
not to be capricious with them, and they know that, wheu 
they have done well, my approbation follows as certainly 
as my displeasure when they have done ill; that rewards 
are as easily to be won from me as punishment, 
they know exactly how to calculate upon my conduct to- 
wards them. 

Another important maxim is “ Be consistent in your 
management of the little people.” Be caretul to avoid as 
much as possible forbidding at one time, what you enjoin 
or even allow at another; for, little though you may think 


it, children remember these things. [| know an excellent 


in parents an 


| 


under 


Yet they love me, | 


In short, 


lady who is very fond of her young ones—and they are | 


very young—but is variable, and somewhat fiery in her 
temper, and has but little practical skill in management— 


| 


and her house is almost a purgatory to herself, her hus- | 


band and her visiters. It she is in a good humour, or 
teels lazily inclined, she will overlook a hundred things in 
her children, which, although mot very serious, still ought 
not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, and for which, the 
very next day, perhaps, if the mood is changed, she will 
In the 
she will issue @ proclamation, and if it is not com- 


scold them, scream at them, aud box their ears, 
morning, 
plied with, the cheeks of the unhappy urchin are sure to 
suffer, and that most unmercitully. In the afternoon the 
same mandate is promulgated, unheeded, and no notice 
$s taken of the transgression. The necessary consequence 
of this system is, that her domicile is a perpetual den ot 
uproar and confusion, To-day the brats are noisy and 
mischievous, ftom pure exuberance of animal spirits, and 
mamma being in a kindly humour, says nothing to the con- 
trary ; to-morrow they are noisy aud mischievous as before, 
but the state of things is changed with the ruling power, 
wid per consequence they are rated, slapped, and stormed 
at; and then come shrieks, aud screams, and howls, swell- 
ed eyes, and tear-streaked faces; and, worse than all, their 
tempers are ruined by this sad mismanagement 

Iwas saying something a tew lines back, touching the 


d others, towards these juvenile members of 


society, Which ought to be carefully avoided—for it tends to | 


REPOSITORY. 





make them liars: it is the trick of requiring 1 
them for many things which they do and say. 
cases out of ten, they have no reasons to give, and are 
ashamed to own it; they act and speak from impulse, from 
the mere desire of acting and speaking, not like adults, 
from reflection and set purpose. How absurd then it is 
in us, to require them to come to judgment before our ma- 
tured intellects, for every idle expression! But it is worse 
than absurd; it teaches them to lie; rather than undergo 
the shame of confessing that they have spoken thought- 
lessly and without a reason, they will invent one. They will 
tell us they said or did so and so, because so and so; when, 
in fact, the cause which they assign has nothing in the 
world to do with the act or saying with which they have 
connected it, and had not even occurred to their imagina- 


In nine 


tions until they were called on for it. 

But Wordsworth has given a lecture upon this matter, 
better than any I can give, which—as many of my readers 
have probably not seen it—I will here insert; 


I have a boy of five years old, 
His face is fair and tresh to see, 
His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 
One morn we strolled on our dry walk 
Our quiet home all full in view, 
And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 
My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore 
Our pleasant home when spring began 
A long, long year before 
A day it was when I could bear 
To think, and think, and think agam 
With so much happiness to spare, 
I could not feel a pain 
My boy was by my side, so slim 
“And graceful in his rustic dress ' 
And oftentimes I talked to him 
In very idleness. 
The young lambs ran a pretty race ; 
‘The morning sun shove bright and warm 
hilve,” said |, * was a pleasant place 
“ And so is Liswyn farm 
My little boy, which like you more, 
I said, and took him by the arm— 
‘Our home by Kilve’s delightful shore 
“Or here at Liswyn farm? 
‘And tell me, had you rather be,” 
I said, and held him by the arm, 
‘At Kilve’s smooth shore by the green sea 
Or here at Liswyn farm 1” 
In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still | held him by the arm 
And said, * At Kilve I'd rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 
Now, little Edward, say why so: 
* My litde Edward, tell me why 
*T cannot tell, 1 do not know.” 
“ Why, this isstrange,”’ said I 
‘For, here are woods, and green hills warm 
* There surely must some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
* For Kilve by the green sea.” 
At this, my boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made reply 
And five times to the child IT said, 
* Why, Edward, tell me why !’ 
His head he raised—there was in sigh 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright 
A broad and gilded vane. 
Phen did the boy his tongue unlock 
And thus to me he made reply: 
At hilve there was no weather-coch 
* And that’s the reason why.” 





Oh dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn 

Could IT but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 





FROM THE ANWARI SOHEILI. 


Each atom in the earth, and each atom in the sky, 

lo their kindred atoms ever with fond affection fly 

Like habits look to like, in morals as in food; 

Phe wicked court the wicked; men of virtue love the good; 

The pure of heart and iaind none but the purest wine can 
please, 

Whilst wretches of base soul will be contented with the lees. 

So men of sense to men of sevse with true attraction run, 


sin of lying; and that rennnded me of another evil practice, | And one fop draws unto him all the fops beneath the sun 


from | 


‘ 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE HISTORY OF A FELON, 


A VERY pretty group was assembled one evening in Dy 
cember, around the cheerful fire of Mr. Leonard Waldover ; 
the time was about five o'clock ; a tea-table with its append 
ages was placed before the fire, at just sufficient distance to 
allow those who were to sit around it to enjoy the grateful! 
warmth, yet not too near to forbid an easy passage between 
a lady of some forty years of age or thereabouts eccupied 
a low rocking-chair in one corner, and a placid gentleman. 
ly-looking man of fifty had established his arm-chair in th 
other; these were Mr. Waldover and his wife; a boy of ten 
was standing at the table and reading with an air of pro 
found abstraction im the *‘ New-York Mirror; an elde: 
brother was conversing with the father, and at the very mo 
ment in which the scene is opened to us, the door of ti 
apartment opened, and a lovely girl of nineteen entered 
Mr. Waldover was a merchant of high standing and con 
siderable wealth; his wife a finished lady, in mind, man 
ners, and education; and this is all which we think neces 
sary to be told respecting them. 

* Lucy, my daughter,” said Mrs. Waldover, “ why hav 


you ordered tea so early ’ 


are you going out to night?’ 

“ Yes, ma, I am engaged to go to the theatre to-night 
The theatre, my love?” said the father, ** you go to 
often to the theatre, Lucy ; I wish you would stay at hom: 
this evening if you can, for | expect an old friend to s¢ 

me, and | have promised him some fine music from you: 
guitar.” 

“ Oh, pa, I cannot play for you to-night, for I promise: 
to go and see Der Freischutz with the honourable The« 
philus Charles Bingham.” 

“Oh, very well then,” said the obedient parent, and thus 
ended the brief dialogue; and now leaving our friend 
to take their tea, and receive the honourable Theophilu 
Charles Bingham. we will, with our reader's permission 
inquire a little into the history of the individual whose nam< 
appears to have such potency 

Mr. Jacob Benjamins was an extremely interesting 
young gentleman of tour-and-twenty years of age, and wa. 
indebted for his existence to an amiable lady who kept a 
clothing establishment, videlicet, a slop-shop, in Rag-F air 
London. Mr. Jacob was considered rather ‘andsome by 
his youthful companions, the blackeyed and beetle-browed 
houries of Tower-Hill and the Minories; and in good trut 
they were not entirely mistake 





n their opinion of his per 
sonal attractions. His stature was precisely five feet three 
and a quarter inches, and his figure would have been re- 
markably well proportioned, but for a slight yet too per 
cepuble tendency to corpulence, and a corresponding tenu 
ity in the nether limbs; these last were also guilty of an 
undue deviation from the perpendicular, trom the kney 
downwards and outwards, suggesting m the mind of th: 
beholder an mvyoluutary idea of antipathy between the pe 
dal terminations, which seemed to prompt them to keep as 
tar distant from each other as possible. His face was in 
form oval, and in complexion olive; hismouth wide, and hi 
teeth white; his eyes black, small and sparkling, and his 


nose aquiline and Hebrew { 


By his friends he was calle 
an elegant creature, although the expression of his physiog 
nomy was rather too strongly indicative of cunning and 

certain tactin the making of a bargain, to be generally 
pleasing on a first view. It cannot be said that his educa 
tion or early habits of life had been such as were calculated 
to make him shine in general society, for the first had been 
only what he was enabled to pick up by his own unassisted 
efforts, and as to the latter, the less that is said about them 
the better it will probably be tor his interests, for, truth t 

tell, they will not bear a very close investigation. Of the 
attainments of Mr. Jacob Benjamins in the walks of liter: 

ture, his chronicler cannot speak in the language of strong 
encomium. His time had been in general too exclusive!) 
oceupied in the acquisition of half-pence during his early 
vears, to allow him to devote many hours to that of know 

ledge; and since the passage of that non-descript perio’ 
which intervenes between boy and manhood, the care 
supporting a mother and twe sisters, which had devolved 
upon him since the absence of bis tather, who some yeai - 
before had gone to travel at the expense of the country, bs 
the recommendation of a learned judge, had lett him 


leisure to bestow upon any thing but his calling. That cal 
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ing was both ancient and honourable, being a species of | vernment. This villain had for some time kept an eye upon 


collectorship, differing however in its cbjects from all col- 
lectorships connected with the custom-house department. | 


Not to keep the reader in suspense, Mr. Jacob Benjamms 
was a member of that useful and entertaining body of citi- 
zens generally denominated old-clothes-men, and it was 
currently reported in his praise that a deeper, more sono- 
rous, Or more captivating voice was not heard in any street 
of London, nor was there to be found a member of the corps 
peripatetic to which he belonged, whose sagacity in spying 
out a customer, or whose saroir-faire in the conduct ofa 
bargain could be justly said to excel, if indeed they might 
equal his. At the time of the commencement of this bio- 
graphical sketch, Mr. Jacob Benjamins had pursued his 
honest avocation with varied, but, on the whole, respectable 
success, during a period of three years, having entered 
upon it together with his manhood, and but for one or two 
little failings inherent m his disposition, might have con- 
tinued to perambulate the streets of that far-tamed metro- 
polis, diligently gathering friends, pence and cast-off gar- 
ments to the present moment; but another fate was in store 


or him. And here we must take the liberty of a slight di-; 


rression, to lift up our voices against the progress of know- 
ledge, which being accompanied by a proportionate de- 
rease of principle, bids fair to turn this poor world topsy- 
turvy. Ifthere is, as was well remarked by oue of our civic 
worthies, now deceased—if there is a thorough-going knave 
in existence, it is that rogue Chymistry, who is perpetually 
affording facilities to the dishonest for the gulling of their 
msophisticated neighbours. The scoundrel can imitate or 
disguise every thing. He can transform glass into dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds, so that none but a jeweller, 





vho is in five cases out of ten as great a scamp as himself, 
an detect them. 

He can make admirable champagne out of execrable ci- 
ler; and, what is not a little remarkable, it will not kill a 
nan so soon as corrosive sublimate; he can manufacture 
good flour of spoiled gypsum; gas out of cotton seed, and 
noney out of the cotton; he can change a bank-note tor 
me pound into a bank note for ten; and a shilling into a 
sovereign; in short, he can poison, bamboozle, cheat and 
lefraud mankind in every thing, and nobody the wiser. 

He it was that gave the first impulse to the unfortunate 
Jacob Benjamins in the Road to Ruin; and it must now be 
ur business to relate the distressmg particulars. 

It has been already mtimated that the moral character of 
Mr. Jacob Benjamins fell short of absolute perfection in 
undry little items ; these were, a peculiar sensibil:ty to the 
harms of “ the last best work ;”’ a taste for pleasure gene- 
rally ; and an inordinate consciousness of the value of mo- 
ney, both abstractedly per se, and as an instrument in the 
attainment of various little gratifications, to the which his 
soul did much incline, to wit, balls, masquerades, the shil- 
ling gallery at Astley’s, and devilled turkeys. He was, as 
has been said, a favourite among the ladies ; but this flatter- 
ing feature in his history was less to be ascribed to any per- 
sonal merits, than to the liberality with which he was in the 
abit of dispensing various little attentions among his fair 
friends of the female gender, which attentions were gene- 
rally manifested in the shape of invitations to the pleasant 
His 


ascinating face and figure were well known to the door- 


resorts for which his own predilections were so active 


keepers at the minor theatres, and at Astley’s; and by them 
e was seldom seen alone; each arm supported some bloom- 
ng blackeyed houri from the remote east,either Aile-street, 
r Smithfield-place, or the greasy purlieus of White Chapel. 
When his nights were not thus engaged, the Rainbow claim- 
dhis presence; Fleet-street Rambow, where oysters, Welch- 
abbits, devils and segars, do reign supreme. To support 
this lavish nightly expenditure, our hero had but the profits 
of his daily walks, which, though large, were yet insufficient 
he fact is, master Jacob Benjamins was rapidly wending his 
vay tothat general bourne of spendthrifts, bankruptcy ; and 
nan evil hour, he picked up an acquaintance, whose career 
ad been like his own in early lite, and who now supplied those 
wants, which he had found honest mdustry inadequate to 
1eet, by dishonest means. This new friend, Mr. Isaac So- 
ymons, or, as he was commouly called, [key Solomons, had 
dabbled in chymistry and mineralogy; at least he was prac- 
tically acquainted with the properties and value of different 
metals, and with the art of giving to some the appearance 
others. In short, his profession was that ofa coiner; and 
by way of relaxation and variety, he sometimes superin- 


tended an engraving establishment, where bank-notes were 
bricated without the concurrence of his majesty’s go- 


our juvenile Jacob, rightly supposing, from his course of 
life, that the time must ultimately come when larger sup- 


'plies of money would be needed, and that need become so 


strong as to banish all idle scruples respecting their acqui- 
sition. That time did soon arrive, and so sore was its pres- 
sure, that the bait was swallowed with even far more readi- 
ness than the tempter had believed possible. It is not ne- 
cessary that we should follow our neophyte through his 
career; it is enough to say, that for a time all things went 
smoothly with him; Ikey Solomons was a proficient im his 
art, the factitious sovereigns and bank-notes passed off 
without suspicion, and master Jacob Benjamins was more 
gallant, and more assiduous than ever in his attendance at 
Astley’s and the Rainbow. But all this was too picasant 
to last for ever; the thieftakers and bow-street queerers 
began to look sharply at our adventurer, and at last a war- 
rant was actually issued for bis apprehension. Twelve 
hours more, and the tate of Mr. Benjamins had been sealed ; 
but luckily for his Jewish neck, a woman interfered and 
saved him. Among the numberless beauties who had shared 
his attentions and lus generusity, was one whom nature had 
but slightly favoured with her gifts; a freckled, sandy- 
headed, meagre damsel, with dull gray-gooseberry eyes, 
and a nose that defied all description ; but she was a clever, 
good-natured creature, and an heiress 
officer, and one of the most tormidable of that formidable 


Her tather was an 


phalanx—the terror of all the rogues of London. It was 
currently rumoured that the old man was worth ten thou- 
sand pounds, and that his only daughter would imberit all 
his wealth. Ugly as she was, this rumour had procured her 
many suitors, but among them all was none toward whom 
her own gentle heart yearned so fondly as to the quondam 
hero of Rag-Fair—the gay and gallant Jacob) Benjamins 
sof the warrant 


By accident she gained the hnowled and 





vowing to save her beloved swain, she hastened to seek 
him out and communicate to him the alarming intelligence 
By great good fortune, the first direction which she took 
proved successful ; and, breathless with haste and terror, she 
urged him to immediate fight, 
What was 


gasped forth her warning, 
and with an aching bosom bade him tarewell 
now to be done was the next question; a moment's de lay 
might prove tatal, and yet the sinews of flight were want 
ng 
rueful couatenance he examined his almost extiausted poe- 


Jacob had been unusually lavish of late, and with a 
ket-book ; it contamed but one poor counterteit five pound 
uote. At this juncture his anxieties were suspended by the 
opportune arrival of his tellow-labourer in the fields of im- 


quity, they Sole 





100s, to whom the emergency ot his situa 
tion was torthwith communicated. 

“Indeed!” said Ihey ; * has tt come so soon’? I< xpected 
tus, but not just yet; but at cannot now be helped; | nvust 
hasten my preparations. Listen, Jacob; I have for some 
ume past foreseen that this trouble would, sooner or later, 
arrive, and I have not neglected the necessary arrange 
ments; you must tly to America; a Ship ts at this moment 
Waiting m the mver for a wind, and will sail in all probabili 
ty to-day 

* But,” said the neophyte, “1 have no money, and— 

That is cared for, In this 
pocket-book are bank-notes and bills of exchange to the 


; you must go on board instantly. 
miterrupted his mentor 


amount of five thousand pounds, the savings of ten years 
of assiduous industry; you must take them, and on your 
arrival in New-York, invest the money im some safe institu 
tion in my name; I shall speedily follow, for the climate is 
growing rather too hot tor me too; so he gone, and watch 
my arrival inthe land of liberty; no fear of thief-takers 
there, my boy Good-by ; you have no time to lose 

The project was carried into successful execution ; our 
friend Jacob arrived sately in the United States, resolving, 
however, like an honest man, to have ne farther communi 
cation with the accomplished Mr. Solomons ; to avoid whon 
he immediately set off for Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New-Orleans, keeping himself very quiet, and passing un 
der an assumed name 

Our limits will not allow us to trace his wanderings in 
detail, suffice it to say, that, four years after his arrival in 
America, he was a resident of one of our chief cities, much 
improved in manners by travel and study—for, to do him 
justice, he had employed the time to profit—relieved from 
all anxiety respecting the advent of his quondam associate 
—whio, by the latest advices, had been transported to Bota- 
ny Bay for life—and flourishing, the very glass of fashion 
and cynosure of 
Charles Bingham 


ladies’ eyes, as the Hon. Theophilus 
nephew of an English earl, and pos- 


sessor of wealth illimitable. It is discreditable to our coun 
trymen and women to admit that they were most egre 
giously humbugged by this scoundrelly adventurer; but it 
is a melancholy fact, that, shallow as were his pretensions, 
and easy of detection, the y were received as unexceptiona 
ble; and by the aid of a monstrous pair of whiskers, a splen- 
did wardrobe, a curricle, and half-a-dozen horses, and above 
all, of a matchless stock of impudence, the pseudo-honoura- 
ble was welcomed as became his fictitious rank in the high 
est circles, and courted as one worthy of all admiration. His 
presence was deemed an indispensable item at all the ultra 
fashionable dinners, suppers, balls and soirees; his dicta 
were acknowledged as unerring rules in all matters of bon 
ton; his hand was thought a prize which the first-rate 
belles did Happy the damsel! 
whom he condescended to visit; thrice happy she whom he 


not disdain to angle for 


vouchsated to honour with his company at the theatre ; but 
happy beyond all others the envied fair one who was per 
mitted to obtain a seat in his dashing curricle. 

For the honour of our country this did not endure fo: 
ever; and lucky was it for Miss Lucy Waldover—who, by 
the way, Was not by any means a silly girl, or deserving ot 
the fate which he had destined for her—that his detection 
came to pass before the scheme which he was prosecuting 


against her peace and her father’s bank-stoch bad arrived 





at its destined consummation. 
We left this young lady hastening the process of taking 
tea, im order to be in time to accompany the admired Theo 


philus to the theatre. The social meal was finished, and th: 


hour of departure came, but not the expected honorable 
another hour passed, and still no tidings of the noble gen 


tleman; dreadful was the alarm of the young lady, an! 


great the wonderment of al] besides; but still he came not 


Lucy saw no play that night 


Ihe next day brought the cause of this strange negh 


genee. The Honourable 


Theophilus Charles Bingham was 


a prisoner in the city prison; he had been detected in sel! 





mg false je wels, in passing forged checks, and in cheating 


at play; and his game was up The whole city was ina 


hul-bub; some still beliewed him an innocent and imjured 


man, bet ther mecredality was of short duration: a mon 
strous system of swindling was gradually developed, in 
which he had been the chief agent; his early history, in 
onthe 


le night with which this story opened 


course of ime, became known; aud in less than four t 








atter that memora 
the Honourable T. ¢ 


busily cngaged in learning to make shoes in the state prison 


Bingham, alias Jacob Benjamins, was 
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POR THE NEW-YORK MIRKOF 
EDGE-HILL, 
OR THE 
FAMILY OF THE FITZROVALS 


BY A VIRGINIAN. 


late to notice this work, but the fault , 


not im us 


omewnhat 
and we fecl almost tempted to bestow a censure 
upon the author for his tardiness in placing before us a re 
past so palatable, We took itup as a matter of duty, and 
expected to lay it aside with no other feeling than that o! 
selt-congratulation at the accomplishment of an irksome 
task 
The 


and bears strong testimony in favour of the talents of the 


We were very much mistaken in our anticipations 
book is a very sensible, clever, and spirited artick 
‘ Virginian,” for such is the only intelligence the author 


has vouchsafed to give respecting his “local habitation 


He need not be ashamed of his handi 


We have but litth 


and his name 


work, however; for it does him credit 
space to bestow upon him now, and that little we think we 


cannot put to better use than the giving hima piece o| 


sound advice, which, for our own sake, as well as his, we 
hope he will follow most religiously, Qur homily ts com 
prised in one brief sentence, * Beware of imitation Th 


plotand characters of Edge -hill smack something too muc 
of Cooper The old Fitzroyal, young Fitzroyal, Mont 
eagle, Ludwell, Ruth, and Harriet Wilton of the one 
a marvellous resemblance to the Colonel Howard, Griffiths 
Kit Dillon, Barnstable, Cecilia, and Katherine Plowden « 
the other; but rerd. sap.—we have done. 


bea 





The best criterion of enlarged minds, next to the pe) 


formance of great actions, ts theu comprehensior 
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VILLAGE TALES |the poor answer’s head like a razor. Very determined 
— ee speakers would also do well to eschew his company—though 
in general I never met with any talker to whom other talkers 
LOQUACITY. || were so ready to give way; perhaps because he keeps them 
in such incessant laughter, that they are not conscious of 
their silence. ‘To himself the number of his listeners is al- 
Tue lords of the creation, who are generally—to do them together unimportant. His speech flows not from vanity 
justice—~tenacious enough of their distinctive and peculiar or lust of praise, but from sheer necessity ; the reservoir is 
faculties and powers, have yet by common consent inade full, and runs over, When he has no one else to talk to, 
over to the females the single gift of loquacity. Every mao he can be content with his own company, and talks to him- 
thinks and says that every woman talks more than he: it) soi¢ peing beyond a doubt greater in soliloquy than any 
is the creed of the whole sex—the debates and law reports pan off the stage. Where he is not known, this habit some- 
notwithstanding. And every masculine eye that has scan- | times occasions considerable consternation and very ridi- 
ned my title has already, | doubt not, looked for an erra’a,  cyjous mistakes. He has been taken alternately for an actor, 
suspecting a mistake in the gender; but it is their miscon- | 4 poet, a man in love, and a man beside himself. Once in 
ception, not my mistake. 1 do not—heaven forbid !—intend particular, at Windsor, he greatly alarmed a philanthropic 
to impugn or abrogate our female privilege; I do not dis- | sentinel, by holding forth at his usual rate whilst pacing 
pute that we do excel, generally speaking, in the use of the the terrace alone; and but for the opportune arrival of his 
tongue ; | only mean to assert that one gentleman does ex party, and their assurances that it was only “the gentle- 
ist—whom I have the pleasure of knowing intimately —who man’s way,’ there was some danger that the benevolent 
stands pre-eminent and unrivalled in the art of talking ; un- soldier might have been tempted to desert his post to take 
matched and unapproached by man, woman, or child. TU) care of him. Even after this explanation, he gazed witha 
should be at a loss where to seek a competitor to contend 
with him in a race of words, and I should be still more puz- 





BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 





doubtful eye at our friend, who was haranguing himself in 
great style, sighed and shook his head, and finally implored 


zled to find one that can match him in wit, pleasantry, or | 4. to look well after him till he should be safe off the ter- 


good humour. } 
My friend is usually called Harry L.; for, though a man) scarlet, “ it is an awkward place for any body troubled 
of substance, a lord of land, a magistrate, a field-offic 





r Of with vagaries. Suppose the poor soul should take a fancy 
miliua, nobody ever dreamed of calling him mister or ma-) to jump over the wall?” 

jor, or by any such derogatory utle—he is and will be all) Jn his externals he is a well-looking gentleman of forty, 
his life plain Harry, the name of universal good-will. He | or thereabouts; rather thin and rather pale, but with no ap- 
is indeed the pleasantest fellow that lives. His talk—one |! pearance of ill-health, nor any other peculiarity, except the 
can hardly call it conversation, as that would seem to im-) remarkable circumstance of the lashes of one eye being 
ply another interlocutor, something like reciprocity—is an) white, which gives a singular non-resemblance to his organs 
incessant flow of good things, like Congreve’s comedies of vision. Every one perceives the want of uniformity, and 
without areplying speaker, or Joe Miller laid into one; and | few detect the cause. Some suspect liun of what farriers 
its perpetual stream is not lost and dispersed by diffusion, call a wall-eye; some think he squints. He himself talks 
but runs in one constant channel, plaving and sparkling | (amiliarly of his two eyes, the black and the white, and 
like a fountain, the delight and ornament of our good town. ysed to liken them to those of our fine Persian cat—now. 





Harry L. is a perfect example of provincial reputation, alas! no more—who had, in common with his feline coun- 
of local fame, There is not an urchin in the town that has | trymen, one blue as a sapphire, the other yellow as a topaz. 
not heard of him, nor an old woman that does not chuckle The dissimilarity certainly rather spoils his beauty, but 
by anticipation at his approach. The citizens are as proud greatly improves his wit—l mean the sense of his wit in 
of him as the citizens of Antwerp were of the Chapeau de others. It arrests attention, and predisposes to laughter ; 
Paille, and they have the advantage of the luckless Flem- is an outward and visible sign of the comical. No common 
ings, in the certainty that their boast is not to be purchased. man has two such eyes. They are made for fun. 

Harry, like the Flemish Beauty, is native to the spot; for In his occupations and pleasures Harry is pretty much 
he was born at B., educated at B., married at B.—though, | like other provincial gentlemen; loves a rubber, and jests 
as his beautiful wife brought him a good estate in a distant all through, at aces, kings, queens, and knaves, bad cards 
part of the country, there seemed at that epoch of his his: and good, at winning and losing, scolding and praise ; loves 
tory some danger of his being lost to our ancient borough; a play, at which he out-talks the actors whilston the stage— 
but he is a social and gregarious animal; so he leaves his to say nothing of the advantage he has over them in the 
pretty place in Devonshire to take care of itself, and lives intervals between the acts—loves music, as a good accom- 
here in the midst of a hive. His tastes are wot at all rural. paniment to his grand solo—lovesa contested election above 
He is no sportsman, no farmer, no lover of strong exercise. all. That is his real element—that din and uproar, and riot 
When at B., his walks are quite regular; trom his own and confusion! To ride that whirlwind and direct that 


house, on one side of the town, to a gossip-shop called “li; storm is his tr iumph of triumphs! He would make a great 


terary” on the other, where he talks and reads newspapers, sensation in parliament himself, and a pleasant one.—By 
and others read newspapers and listen; theace he pro- the way, he was once im danger of being turned out of the 
ceeds to another house of news, similar in kind, though gallery for setting all around him im a rear.—Think what 


differing in name, in an opposite quarter, where he and his a fine thing it would be for the meinbers to have mirth in- 
hearers undergo the same process, and then he returns troduced into the body of the house ! to be sure of an honest 
home, forming a pretty exact tnangle of about half amile. hearty, good-lhumoured laugh during the session! Besides, 
This is his daily exercise, or rather his daity walk; of exer- Pfarry is an admirable speaker. inevery sense of the word 
cise he takes abundance, not ouly in talking—though that) Jesting is indeed his forte, because he wills it soto be: and 
is nearly as good to open the chest as the dumb-bells—bat therefore, because he chooses to play jigs and country- 
in a general restlessness and fidgetine ss of person, the re- dances on a noble organ, even some of his stanchest ad- 
sult of his ardeut and nervous temperament, which can mirers think he can play nothing else. There is no quahits 
hardly endure repose of mind or body, He neither gives” of which men so much grudge the reputation as versatility 
rest nor takes it. Elis company ts, indeed, i. one sense— of talent. Because he is so humorous they will hardly al 
only ove—fatiguing. Listening to him tires you like a jeur- low him to be « loquent; and, because he is so very witty 
ney. You laugh tll you are torced to lie down, The medi- find it dificult to account him wise. But let him go where 
al gentlemen of the place are aware of this, and are accus- he has not that mischievous fame, or let him bridle his jests 
mned to exhort delicate patients to abstam trom Harry's) and rein in his humour only tor one short hour, and he 
society, just as they caution them against temptations in” will pass for a most reverend orator—logical pathetic, and 
oint of amusement or of diet—pleasant, but dangerous. vigorous above all. But how can 1 wish him to cease jest- 
Choleric gentlemen should always avoid him, and such as ing even tor an hour?) Who would exchange the genial 
love to have the last werd; tor, though newer provoked fame of good-humoured wit tor the stern re putation of wis- 
himselt, L cannot deny that he ts occasionally tolerably pro- dom? Who would choose to be Socrates, if with a wish he 
vokhing—-in politics especially—and he is an ultra-liberal. could be Harry L.* 
quotes ¢ obbett, and goes rather tou tar—inp politics he loves : 





to put his antagonist im a fume, and generally succeeds People of little religion are always noisy He who has 


; « | 1, } .@ 
ough itis nearly the only subject on which he ever lis- not the love ef God and man fillir z bis breast. is like an 
tens to an auswer—<c hietly I believe, tor the sake of are ply. ¢ mpty wagou coming violently dow a bal! t makes a 
hie’ j ommonly some trenchant repartec that cuts off | creat neise b suse there nasil 


race. ‘ You see, madam,” observed the philanthropist in, 
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Temperance Society.—It is probably known to most o} 


. our readers, that a number of gentlemen in this city, of 


|great respectability, have entered into a voluntary assucia- 
tion to discourage, by example and precept, the habitual 
use of ardent spirits even in moderate quantities. The mo- 
tives which have avowedly led to this institution are of thi 
purest and most benevolent character, and its successful 
influence, if properly and modestly exercised, is likely to 
be attended with the most beneficial and gratifying results 
Intemperance is a crying evil in many parts of our land 
felling, with its deadly stroke, the mightiest intellects and 
most powerful frames; rending asunder the ties of domesti: 
happiness, and introducing every where anarchy, disorder 
and an utter disregard of all laws, human and divine. Th« 
most towering genius, once touched by its withering and 
benumbing power, dwindles down, and decays into th: 


most helpless imbecility. Affections the most amiable 
morals the most pure and expansive, become soured and 
debased, and finally brutalized. Decorum is outraged, the 
' peace of society is broken, and the love of kindred, natural 
to man, and as necessary to his moral and social, as air and 
food are to his physical being, is turned into gall and bit 
ter hate. Wife, children, triends—all are alike the sub 
jects of vituperation and violence ; and tortunate will it be 
if they are not the victims ot an unbridled and demoniax 


| passion. What is the end of allthis! H, for some rash and 


thoughtless act, the law overtake not the slave of intem 
perance, the drunkeu manta awaits him, to convulse him in 
its horrible grasp, and consign lim, palsied in mind and 
body, to an untimely and unlamented grave. In the lan 
guage of the report of the managers of the society, ** What 
consternation pervades the city at the sight of a mad dog 

The legislature of the state, a few years ago, voted a libe 

ral reward for the disclosure of a doubtful remedy against 
hydrophobia. The existence of a solitary case of this for 
midable disease fills our whole community with terror 

and how do the evils of hydrophobia compare with those 
of intemperate drinking! Is the disease more terrible, o) 
does it lead to a more horrid death, than delirium tremens 

Let those answer who have treated both. Ten drunken 
maniacs were, a short time since, received into our hospi 
tal at Bellevue, in a single week—a greater number thar 
have died in our city of hydrophobia in fifty years 

The report further states, and very truly, that * Intempc 

cance is filling our alms-house with paupers, our hospital 
with patients, our asylums with madmen, our penitentiarie- 
with criminals, and our streets with vagrants.” Such, un 
doubtedly, is the evil, and so great is its amount. What 
then, is the remedy 


’ Total abstinence, say the society. O1 


the efficacy ef this application no one will be found t 
doubt. Of its practicable acceptance in all cases, very 
many will, Men may have some member of their bods 
deformed, or which does then injury, and lopping it off i 
That's the qu 
tion. And we leave it to the society to determine it, si: 


a sovereign cure; but will they consent / 


cerely and devoutly hoping that their jabours may be 
crowned with success im the laudable attempt they ar 
making for the improvement ot their fellow beings. Som: 
will be found who question their motives; some who wil 
doubt the efficiency or general applicability of the mean 
of prevention they propose ; others who will condemn thei 
drawing oppressive and useless lines of distinction in sociv 
ty; and others again, who will, with no small share of plau 
sibility, decry all attempts at voluntary associations to pri 
mote desired changes, as calculated to raise a few into n¢ 
tice and distinction, and throw over them the mantle of pre 
eminent virtue and sanctity ; but all will approve of the ol 


ject aumed at, and rejoice in its accomplishment 


The North American Keview for April—We alway 
look forward with pleasing anticipations to the appearance: 
of cach successive number of this long-established and just 


ly popular review Modest and unassuming in its to 


impartial and correct in its opinions, and chaste and unex 
ceptionable in its style, it has recommended itself to thy 
favour of the public in this country, and the approbatior 
of the enlightened literateurs in Europe. [thas been chars: 

with a deficiency of that sparkling spirit which gives zes 
and animation to its trimestnal contemporaries ot Lor 


and Edinburgh. Let the charge be admitted, it will be 


arg 
found that in proportion to the amount of fash wantu ' 


the extent of froth and flippancy also absent. In lieu « 


these superfi l irms. calculated to cate! the 
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ifthe injudicious, it possesses a tone of sound morality, 


political sagacity, and pure taste in letters, for which we 
nay often look in vain in its more pretending and bold ri- 
vals. It is now twenty-six years since this journal was esta- 
blished, and the continued support with which it has been 
avoured, is a decisive argument in favour of its high ciauns, 
and a no less decisive proot of the liberality and enlightened 
state of the people of this country. New rivals have sprur 
ip at home, under the most tormidable auspices ; but we 
cannot believe that the North American Review will ever 





be deprived of its extensive patronage so long as it continues 
to be conducted on the principles which bave hitherto go- 
verned its editors. The present editor, Mr. Sparks, ts 
ibroad, engaged on the interesting mission of collating do- 
cuments illustrative of the iife of our great Washington; he 
js said, however, not to be inattentive to the concerns of 
the review. The present number contains thirteen articles, 
of which the most mteresting are, College Education, An- 
cient and Modern History, Pollock's Course of Time, Civi- 
lization and Conversion of the Indians, Pelham, the Lou- 
siana Treaty, Webster's Dictionary, Llementary lustruction, 
Clerical Manners and Habits, &c 
lege education are peculiaily interesting, pregnant with 


The remarks on col- 


information on the systems of instruction pursued and pro- 
ver to be adopted in this country, as applicable to the 
The compiiment paid 


wants and modifications of society. 
to Mr. Brougham, tor hts zeal and active eilorts to improve 
the education of the lower classes, is well merited and well 
expressed. Classical education is treated of in a spirit of 
great liberality and candour, and its advantages entorced 
with pertinent aud unanswerable argument. 
number will amply repay attention. 


Waverley Novels. —The luerary public will be gratified to 
earn that Sir Walter Scott is on the eve of publishing a 
new and complete edition of these popular works, revised 
in the most careful manner by himself, and rendered more 
valuable by the addition of descriptive and historical de- 
tails. In an advertisement published in the English papers, 
he has pledged himself to this task, and has also promised 
to make ne material alterations in the threads of the narra- 
tive, or the identity of the individual characters. Redun- 
dancies of expression, teeble or superfluous passages, such 
as the haste incident to the great demand for each succes- 
sive novel did not allow hin to correct at the period of ori- 
ginal publication, willbe expunged. [tis also proposed to illus- 
trate some of the most interesting scenes with appropriate 
engravings by the very first masters, so that the edition will 
tltogether be the most complete and beautiful one which has 
yet made its appearance. We hope that sufficient encou- 
ragement will be held out to some of our enterprising book- 
sellers to reprint it in this country, in a style commensurate 
with the permanent and high character of the work. 

verceive that the enterprising editor of this literary miscel- 
lany will be enabled, by the success which has hitherto 
This 
is, in itself, a distinction fer a literary journal in the ity of 


rowned his labours, to commence a second volume. 
New-York, and gives promise of a goodly life. The Critic 
s admitted, on all hands, to be a well conducted and spi- 
rited work, and has, with some few exceptions, to which it 
is Not necessary now to recur, pronounce d its opinions with 
equal fairness, justice, and elegance. It has our best wishes 
tor its success, and if encouraged as it should be by stu- 
fents and scholars generally, will undoubtedly prove a 
valuable resource to its persevering and intelligent editor. 


Mrs. Barbauld s Hlym ns, No 


ne editor of this little tract, has, with a most praiseworthy 


1.—Miss Elizabeth Oram, 


ndustry, arranged, analyzed, and explained the beautiful 
iyinns composed by Mrs. Barbauld, with a view to awaken 
devotional feelings in the minds of children as early as pos- 
sible; and she intends continuing her etforts in future nuin- 
bers. The hymns are divided into such portions as may 
be easily retained in the memory, and then explained by 

iestivns and answers appended; all ideas are defined, and 
such other subjects introduced as may develope the intant 
faculties of the mind, and disect them to proper objects. 
We cannot commend this work in terms sufliciently strong 
othe heads of all families and schools Its success, we 


trust, will be commensurate with the value and merit of 


the design 

The Trish Shield and Monthly Milesian. —Tihis is the 
title of a new journal lately commenced in this city by Mr. 
feorge Pey wr. with the com ndable obtect of diffusing 


The whole | 


among his countrymen a correct knowledge of the history, 


topography, literature, and politics of unfortunate, and hi- 
therto oppressed Ireland. 
the success of such a work, ably conducted, could not have 
been selected. 
covery of the rights of their brethren at home—withheld du- 
ring so long a period of suflering—has never been so great 
as at present; and the prospect of success held forth by the 
last advices, will give no ordinary zest to whatever relates to 


A more appropriate time for 


The zeal of Irishmen in favour of the re- 


the subject of Catholic emancipation. In the success of the 
cause none feel more warmly interested than ourselves; and 
as a means of promoting it, we cheertully recommend the 
Irish Shield to the general patronage ot all who sympa- 
thize in the sufferings, and anticipate with pleasure the re 
generation, of one of the fairest portions of the globe 


Dissections.—Few subjects have engaged the public 
mind to a greater extent than that of dissections of the hu- 
man body, as necessary to the improvement of anatomical 
and medical knowledge. The deficiency existing in the 
laws of this country, as of most others, and owing toa false 
notion or prejudice entertained on the subject by the popu- 
lace, has undoubtedly led te the atrocities referred to in the 
ts conclu- 


following article from the London Atlas. La 


sions we cordially agree: 

“ We give, in our present number, full details of the atro- 
cious case of Burke, the murderer, who, for the price given 
by the anatomists for the bodies of his victims, deliberately 
murdered several isolated aud wretched fellow-creatures, 
The commentaries 
surd theories upon the constitution of crime, aud the apti 


of the daily papers, which ran into ab- 


tude of emigrant Lrishmen to commit it, we do not give, be- 
cause we cannot pander to that vicious appetite which 
gloats upon scenes of a disgusting and revolting nature 
We have but one object in publishing this case so amply ; 
it is not to feed idle curiosity, or to nourish that debasing 
taste for horrors, which can convert passing sillanies into 
the startling periods of romance—our object is to lay before 
the country one of those unanswerable appeals, which, more 
than a thousand argumenis, calls boudly Jor some legislative 
protection for the science of anatomy It Burke's terrible 
history has not the effect of producing a legitumate remedy 
for this evil, if itdoes not force trom parliament some legal 


means of providing subjects for dissection, then science 


may despa, and murder will again become the reluge o 
the abandoned and the unconscious agent of the student 


end the lecturer 


Pauperism.—Atter relieving the urgent necessities of 
the needy, teeding them when hungry, clothing them when 
naked, and supplying them with fuel when shivering and 
perishing with cold, the neat duty of the good citizen is to 
prevent, as far as in his power lies, a recurrence of the evil, 
and to enable the objects of his charity to assist him in 
this useful eflort. Now that the rigour of the season has 
abated, aud the severe snow-storm yielded its benumbing 
and withering influence to the more genial showers of early 
spring, tus duty becomes imperative, and calls loudly on 
the good people of this city to strain every moral and in- 
iellectual nerve for the adoption of an eilective plan, | y 
which the heart-rending and distressing scenes of the past 
Lo tultil the 
objects of benevolence, it is not suflicrent that we exercise 


season may no more be renewed amongst us 


an indiscriminate charity. We should beware lest we hold 
out a lure and @ temptation to the idle and the dissolute to 
indulge in the firm 


thei vicious propensities, assurance 


that, when the day of wo arrives, their cries and supplica- 
tions will be listened to and granted, Means should be d 

vised to reform the habits of the poor, to mspire thei minds 
with a becoming ambition and love of mdependence, t 
stimulate them to industry, and deter them trom the pur 
of vicious indulgences 


suit Employment may easily b 


furnished, by an institution formed for the purpose, to all 
those who are , by some untoreseen or unfortunate cause 
And 
continued industry will enable them to supply their wauts 


The aged 


less, and the sick, are, under all circumstances, to be provided 


out of the Way of procuring a livelihood habits o1 


and those of their dependent families the help 


for and relieved; but the young, and the robust, and the 
healthy, are to be subjected to discipline and scrutiny 
The 


and 


same amount which has been so generously, freely 


almost imstantaneously bestowed by the public upon 


objects of actual distress, would be almost sufficient to car 


rv such a plan into effect; and its disposition in this man 


ner would, in all probability, render a recurrence of ck 


mm the public purse less and less necessary 


A second means of preventing pauperism, and its host 
ofattendant evils, is the withd: awing of femplation by publ 
authority and license, tvom the lower classes, who often squan 
dertheir hard-earned Wages on the support of those nuisances 
—the dram-shops. Judge Edwards very pertinently ob- 


serves, in one of his late charges to a criminal sentenced 
to death, and whose guilt was the consequence of intoxica 
tion, that, * if it is a crime to fempl, as well as to be tempt 
ed, how can those hope to escape moral retribution who 
hold forth lures to intemperance, and, by assisting to over- 
throw the reason of the vicious, prepare them for the work 
of iniquity We call, then, upon those citizens who are 
compelled tu follow the trade of selling liquor by retail, to 
look upon the awtul responsibilities which they mecur when 
ever they adouuister to the intemperate appetites of the 
lowest among then fellow-men, the drunkard by protession 
Many of the grocers are respectable men, and to such ou 
appt al is worse than useless, as they would, equally with 
ourselves, frown upon any attempt to introduce vicious eX- 
amples into their establishments. It is to the smaller store 


easy access to the 


keepers, who occupy public corners of 
multitude, and who, led away by the love of gam, too fre- 
quently overlook their true and permanent tmterest, and 
bury conscientious scruples ina golden oblivion The day 
of retribution will arrive, and heavy must it fall on some 
Are 


conduct, and 


not those somewhat to blame who authorize such mis 


who calmly and indiflerently view the dread 


; 


ful advancement of crime and beggary mi this city 


/ Are 


witness so great a sacrifice of selt-willed obstinacy on the 


The Jail again. —Can it: be possible we indeed to 
part of those who have so long opposed the demolition ot 
“not without architectural beauties ’ Is it 


We hope so, for the ho 


this building 
indeed to be razed to the ground 
nour of the city. There ts a proposition, as the daily pa 
pers inform us, before the common council, to extend Cross 
street to Chatham, and to build up the addition with fine 
lated to extend 


three story houses, &c. It is also contem 


the city-hall—to brush away the five pots ‘from the map 
ot New-York, and erect a bridewell on its site 


These questions, be at remembered 


Happy and 
appropriate change 
are all under discussion as yet, and many @ glass of cham 
paigne, and cup of young hyson, must be quatled, before any 
decision—that is—any wise or prudent decision, cau be had 
upon the subject. This is right It were, indeed, a strange 
departure from the good old customs of the lordly and sage 
burgomasters—who, im times of yore, W ielded the destinies 
ind disposed of the gable-ends of New-Amsterdam, and 
who smoked, we forget how many hundred pipes betore 
they passed any resolution, just as our legislatures require 
a bill to be read so many times before it ts passed, in order 
that there may be no mistake about its having been read— 
if our common council were m too great haste— Say i SIA 
meetings—tu dispose ot questions so iutimately connecteu 
with the prosperity of the present and tuture generation 
as the demolition of the jail, the opening of Cross-street, 01 


the extension of the iron-railing round the Park! 


Archibald Grace Esq Lhe death of this distinguishes 
merchant is calculated to awaken the most lively regrets 
and melancholy retrospections. Possessed of an acute and 
tmitelligent heart, an 


mind, an expansive and benevolent 


integrity the most unshaken, and a knowledge com 
merce seldom par illeled and equal to the most arduou 
lot of Mr 


i house built up by bis own industry and perseveranes 


and extensive enterprises, tt was the Gracie t 


sct 
cogaged in the most distant relations, and elevated to ; 
pit of respectability unsurpasse d in this country, levelle 


icy of lamentable 


to the ground, through the inevitable age 
ises, over which neither prudence, nor wwacity, nor 
most amy le resources, could exercise control, It 4 
cratifving to find that the same respect and veneration f 


which had added lustre to the days of hi 


continued to shed their cheering influ 


character 


his 
eolden prosperity 


cnee over his old age, and that, amidst the trying reverses 


honour, obedience, troops of frie nds followed him unt 


last sad rites had bec 


the dav of his death, ane until the 
paid unto his lamented remains 

Fire in At ta.—The particulars of the awful contl 
eration in Augusta have appe ared im the papers, aud it 1 


tu be hoped they will produce a proper mnpression on Che 
While so many t 


eien and doubtful claims are eagerly listened to and sati 


well Known gencrosity of our cHizenis, 


i 
fied, let us not forget that charity begins at home, and tha 
our fellow-citizens are also entitled to re of our mu 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE 


THE SUN THAT LIGHTS THE ROSES. 


BRILLIANT. 





a 
de-light Where ri-val beauties blos - som,Though bal - my _ lips to love in -_ vite, To ec-sta-cy the 


Though cheeks may give 











( bo-som ; Yet sof-terthan yon summer’ssky Each blushing tint dis - closes : Give me the lus-tre - beaming eye, The sun that lights the ro-ses, The 
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sun that lightsthe ro - ses, the sun that lights the ro-ses; Give me the lus - tre - beam - ing eye, The sun that lights the  ro-ses 
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The voice of love is soft and clear How sweet it sounds upon the ear, Yet dearer far to lover's sight Surpassing, with its splendour bright 
Exciting fond emotion ; Like music on the ocean! The eye that truth discloses, * The sun that lights the roses 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIKROR These linger yet, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
With chastened light, to memory’s pensive eye, —— ial . . 
TO JULIETTE. Which backward glances to love's aes sky, THE SILENT LYRE. 
Whose sun hath set. W.G.¢ , Sweet spirit! if the lyre be mute 
“ Too much, as t “ths phe aa ™ 2 ‘Thou, dying, didst to me resign 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR ‘Tis that my feelings will not suit 
We met in youth, The chords that rung in joy to thin 
When its first light was in thy kindling eye TO THYRZA. For never shall thy notes of gladness 
When Love's wing glittered in the azure shy Ob mayst thou ever be what now thou art, Degenerate into sounds of sadness 
‘ . 4 s] ig . 
= nde hiv indaom, ch ease putes oar Or if, at eve’s soft hour, again 
We met—to dream— Love's tmage upon earth, without his wing I take it from the willow tree, 
While a brief spell was o'er existence flung, And guileless beyond bope’s imagining ™ It is to try that witching strain, 


Inspired by love and sung by thee ; 
That strain still brightening, and revealin 
The bosom’s holiest shrine of feeling 


Thou hast passed, like spring, to a brighter glow 
As the summer-tide of thy young dreams flow 

Or a bud that breaks into perfect bloom, 

When the young year leaps from its wintry tom! 
[here's a softer light im that kindling eve, 

Like the tranquil hue of an autumn sky, 

When the rainbow is pictured on sober trees 

And the reaper’s song is upon the breeze 


Wher hope was brightest early hours among- 
O'er being’s stream. 
I have looked back 

On the deep glory of that hallowed time 

On the rich gladness of our morning-prime— 
A flowery track 


But no—as thou, my hope, art gone 
For all is lost in losing thee— 
Songless as those of Babylon, 
I'll leave it on that willow tre« 


oO) g deligi : 
1, young delight For better are the chords forsaken 


Shed a sweet vision on the enchanted brai: 


foo pure for life, too blest to come again Thou art gliding on, like a thrilling song Lhy magic fingers cannot waken A. 
. As it floats June's eloquent leaves amoug, a 


With pictures bright, . 
f - When the boughs, and leaves, and flowers are stirred 


By the winds which gladden the bounding bird 
And thy heart is light as the field of air, 

Thy hope’s young bower is still as fair 

As when life's first spring to thy sight was given 
And thy rapt soul joyed in the hues of heaven 


TO A BUTTERFLY\. 


BY WORDSWORTH 


Vet—still its ray 
Lingers in memory, like the dying sun 
Ere its deep gold, from twilight’s cloud of d 
Hath passed away Stay near me—do not take thy flight 
A little longer stay in sight: 
Much converse do I find in thee 
Historian of my infancy ! 
Float near me; do not yet depart 
Dead times revive in thee: 
Thou bring’st, gay creature as thou art 
A solemn image to my heart 
My father’s family! 
Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days 
The time, when, in our childish plays 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly 
A very hunter did I rush 


And in my heart 
The influence of that early dream remains 
As the snow-mountains on the Italian plain- 
Sun-gleams impart. 


There is not a care in thy sinless breast 

Nor a pang to sadden thy couch of rest; 

And thy rose-leaf cheek on its pillow lies, 
With slumber’s seal on thy soft-closed eyes— 
And the white lids droop, like the spotless fold 
Of a spring-cloud over the sky unrolled; 
While a gale has paused from its pathway fan 
To rest in the waves of thy clustering hair. 


Though it hath gone, 
Though the rapt feelings of that early scent 
Are as their blessing ne'er for me had been— 
Spring-warblers, flown ' 
Yet, yet my soul 
Turns through life’s faded hours, fond one ' to thee 
sharer of joy, partaker of the glee 
O'er youth that stole. 


I have wandered back to that early day 

When I first beheld thee, ‘mid flowers, at plas 
"Twas arich May morn, in a meadow scene, 
Where a blue stream sang to its banks of green 
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Let me gaze ca— tea sre apes ata ; = the prey, with ae = spr ings 
‘Turning time's leaves, as of a pleasant boo), ; apiece. heck hed | j ' followed on from brake to bush 
‘' rag ees f And thy young cheek flushed like the rose’s glow But she, God love her' feared to brus) 
er which ‘tis rapture and delight to look Thou wert roaming there in thy first bright year : { 
me: » ‘ g re eh ar: » . o 
Though not mine own— .. ve The dust trom off its wings 
A stranger to sorrow, a bovice in tears 
ts pictured sky, , 
Hi mantilens . ~ with w Yet the spring can glow but a little day, 
a sic cw vs ° : 4 ORG RRS. EDITO op 
: k °5 5 —— 3} Ere its gales and its flowers will pass away ; GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
Of young hope’s gay and many-coloured things $ Though her b +h offe » oe ——— 
Brightening on hich: : Phough her birds rich offerings of music bring 
5 sis 2 Vet they flit away on the truant wing ; The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday. & 
Phe smile—the kiss— Though the summer comes with its ripening glec the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek 
The rosy mouth, where vows in balm came forth With its leaves and streawlets glancing free, man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, fous 
Like the spring’s voice, which melts the frozen nort! Yet they yield to the autumn and winter blast— Dollars per annum, payable in advance. —No subscripti 
Breathing of bliss: 2 So death to all blossoms will steal at last ' Everamp. } received for a less term than one year 
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